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At no time in its long history has Armenia played a leading réle in world 
affairs. Its frontiers have, except perhaps for a brief period under Tigran 
the Great, been narrow, and for most of its history it has been a small, 
heterodox Christian people in many ways isolated from its neighbours. In 
outlook as well as content a nation’s historiography is conditioned by the 
nation’s history, and one will search the Armenian authors in vain for the 
broad, human view of the world characteristic of a Thucydides or Ibn 
Khaldiin. On the other hand, historiography is a principal genre in 
Armenian literature, which is not the case with the literatures of the much 
greater powers of India and Persia. Indeed, when one considers that 
Armenia’s geographical position afforded its inhabitants a close-up view 
of major world events such as the fall of Sasanid Persia, the rise of the 
Arabs, the Seljuq conquests, and the invasions of Timur, one may perhaps 
be glad that the affairs of this world were thought worthy of record by the 
writers of Armenia. The facts contained in their pages are thus often of 
first importance; their interpretation was however frequently impaired by 
the prejudices of a people too closely and usually too painfully involved in 
the political convulsions of the world around them to be wholly objec- 
tive. 

Whereas in the Cilician period of Armenian literature works were 
composed by laymen—e.g. the two Hethums, king of Armenia and prince 
of Korikos respectively—historical writing in Armenia Major, to the 
general characteristics of which the following pages will be confined, was 
primarily in the hands of the clergy. Of the principal historians only 
Faustus Biwzandatzi appears to have been a layman, a circumstance which 
may have been responsible for some passages in his history being thought 
by some of his early readers, as will be seen below, not quite proper or 
even wholly absurd. Among the other historians, John of Draskhanakert 
was a catholicos, Stephen Orbélean an archbishop, Sebéos and Ukhtanés 
bishops, and Eliseus Vardapet, Lazarus of Pharp, Vardan Areweltzi and 
Kirakos of Gandja. monks. The clergy was the most literate section of 
Armenian society, and before the invention of the Armenian alphabet at 
the beginning of the fifth century and for some time afterwards, conversant 
with Greek and Syriac. The author of the history in the name of Moses of 
Khoren complains of ‘the ignorance of our kings and other ancestors and 
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their lack of intelligence’, and this judgement was probably valid for the 
nobles of his own time (seventh century?). The limitations of the priest as 
historian, however, are manifest; there is scarcely one Armenian writer 
who would fail to explain the various disasters which overtook his country 
as God’s chastisement for the sins of the people, or victories and periods 
of prosperity as due to the goodness of the Lord. A narrow outlook, 
however, is not the monopoly of clerical historians, and one is at any rate 
fortunate that many of the priestly writers of Armenia were close to the 
court and sometimes involved in the events they describe. Eliseus, for 
example, claims at least to have been an eyewitness of the war against 
Yazdigird I in 451, while at the end of the ninth century John Catholicos 
played an active political rôle as adviser to the king and intercessor be- 
tween quarrelling nobles, and himself suffered imprisonment at the hands 
of the Arab governor. So little is known of the lives of the historians in 
general, however, that-no satisfactory survey can be made of their social 
origins. Lazarus of Pharp, so he tells us, was brought up with prince Vahan 
Mamikonean in the palace of Ashushay, bdeashkh of Georgia, and was on 
friendly terms with the lords Nerseh and Hrahat Kamsarakan. The aristo- 
cratic origins of Thomas Artsruni, Shapuh Bagratuni, John Mamikonean, 
and Stephen Orbélean are evident from their noble surnames. Three his- 
torians are traditionally considered to have been foreigners. The preface to 
the history of Agathangelos presents the author as ‘a certain Agathangelos 
from the city of Rome, versed in (his) native arts and in Roman and Greek | 
literature and not ignorant of the writer’s craft’. Faustus is said to be a 
Byzantine by Lazarus of Pharp, while the fictitious or fraudulent Zenob 
Glak is traditionally considered to have been a Syrian. 

The Armenians took their models for historical writing partly from the 
Greeks. ‘If there are writers of many nationalities,’ says Moses of Khoren, 
‘above all Persians and Chaldeans, in whom the affairs of our nation are 
recorded, let no-one be surprised that we mention only the Greek his- 
torians. I do not hesitate to name Greece the mother and nurse of wisdom.’ 
The Greek authors mentioned by Moses are, however, minor ones like 
Alexander Polyhistor, Polycrates, Euagoras, Olympius of Ani, Ariston of 
Pella, etc., although he does briefly refer to Herodotus in one passage (ii, 2); 
he does not consult writers like Xenophon and Strabo, who had something 
to say concerning Armenia. The reverence in which some writers held the 
Greeks is illustrated by the passage in Lazarus of Pharp treating of sus- 
pected interpolations in Faustus which do not ‘conform to what is expected 
of a learned Byzantine’. After the foundation of Constantinople as capital, 
says Lazarus, ‘streams of knowledge flowed abundantly from the city, 
since scholars from all regions of Greece hastened thither, and down to the 
present day these streams of knowledge have continued to spread to all 
regions. How could a man like Faustus, educated in such a city, possibly 
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put into his history matter offensive to his readers?” Syriac works also had 
perhaps some influence on Armenian literature. Moses of Khoren pretends 
that a considerable part of his history is the work of Mar Abas Katina and 
Bardesanes, but there is nowhere any reference to a clearly genuine ancient 
Syriac history which might have influenced the historical writing of the 
Armenians. Moses of Khoren also mentions the existence. of Persian his- 
torians, but it is not known of whom he was thinking. 

Mere chronological lists of events like the works of Samuel of Ani and 
Mkhithar of Ayrivang are called zhamanakagruthiwng, a calque on Gk. | 
chronographia. These are of no interest for the present paper, although they | 
are of importance as sources: as Moses of Khoren puts it, ‘there is no true 
history without chronicles’. Also calqued on the Greek is the little-used 
word for historiography, patmagruthiwn; the Armenian translation of 
Gregory of Nyssa’s Creation of Man contains the phrase ‘Historiography is 
the art of relating much by little.” The usual word for ‘history’, patmuthiwn, 
connected with the verb patmel ‘to relate’, covers many different forms of 
writing. The works of Agathangelos and Koriwn are biographical and 
hagiographical. Authors of so-called universal histories which begin with 
Adam include Moses of Khoren, Vardan Areweltzi, Moses of Katankatuq, 
Stephen of Taron called Asolik, and John Catholicos. Other writers, for 
instance, Lazarus of Pharp, Faustus Biwzandatzi, Zenob Glak, and Lewond, 
restrict themselves to a particular period, usually claimed to be con- 
temporary. Eliseus and Sebéos deal with a particular event, Moses of 
Kalankatug and Djuanshér with a particular region, and Thomas Artsruni 
and Stephen Orbélean with a particular family. Such histories were often 
commissioned by a sponsor, and in many cases one can detect his influence 
upon the outlook of the author. According to them, Eliseus wrote his 
history at the request of a priest of noble birth, David Mamikonean, and 
Lazarus of Pharp at that of the marzpan of Armenia, Vahan Mamikonean; 
their descriptions of the valour of the Mamikoneans in defence of their 
country, however, owe as much to historical fact as to hired bias, for the 
Mamikoneans were the most active princely family in the period with 
which their histories are concerned. The Bagratunis, the later rivals of the 
Mamikoneans, were the sponsors of three histories. Lewond the Priest 
wrote his History of the Caliphs at the request of Shapuh Bagratuni (whose 
own history, referred to by John Catholicos, Asotik, Ukhtanés, Kirakos, 
etc., is now lost), and his bias is quite obvious. He openly takes sides in 
the struggle between Gregory Mamikonean and Ashot Bagratuni in the 
middle of the eighth century: when the latter, appointed governor of 
Armenia by MarwAn II, attempts to make common cause with the Arabs 
during a revolt of the nobles led by Gregory and is captured and blinded 
by him, Lewond calls the Mamikonean an ‘Armenian traitor’ and his 
allies ‘deceitful nobles’. Moses of Khoren, accepting the commission of a 
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sponsor he claims to be the marzpan Sahak Bagratuni (c. 480), tells him that 
he will ‘bequeath this book to your memory and that of future generations 
of your family; for you are of ancient, valorous and fertile stock, not only 
by virtue of useful counsel but also of very great and numerous and glorious 
feats which we shall record in this history’. John Catholicos does not give 
the name of the sponsor of his history, but indicates that he wrote it ‘at 
royal command’, that is, probably at that of Ashot I (885-90) or Smbat I 
Bagratuni (890—914). The Bagratunis at this time had no rivals for the 
leadership of Armenia, and John’s support is to be expected. Loyalty, 
however, is a source of bias in a historian, and seems sometimes to have 
affected John’s judgement. When Ashot (the future Ashot I of 885) is in 
862 created prince of princes by the Arab governor, John writes that ‘all 
the princes decreed that his family should be considered a royal family, 
recognizing that it merited special distinction and was worthy of being 
raised, to the dignity of a royal family, remaining apart from all the other 
princely families’; it is possible that the historian has here anticipated 
the coronation of twenty years later. Thomas Artsruni was commissioned 
to write the history of his family, the third great noble house of Armenia, 
by his kinsman Gregory, prince of Vaspurakan. The very scheme of his 
book entails a high degree of bias, for the Artsrunis are constantly brought 
to the fore and made to overshadow other noble families who played just 
as important a rôle at the time. Thomas does not, however, gloss over the 
faults of past members of his family, and he gives the fullest account, for 
example, of the deeds of the traitor Meruzhan Artsruni during the reign of. 
Arshak II; the adage he quotes in connection with Meruzhan’s death at 
the hands of the generalissimo Smbat Bagratuni, however, does not flatter 
the latter’s family: ‘foxes have often thought to be king, but the dogs have 
prevented them’. Despite such examples of bias, there was some feeling — 
(rarely acted upon, one feels) in Armenian historians that a sponsor should 
be portrayed with all his warts. Agathangelos, relating that he was com- 
missioned by Trdat II to write his history, says that he was ordered ‘not to 
tell false stories about his valour or pleasantly-worded fables in excess of the 
king’s merits, but to describe things as they happened in the course of the 
changing fortunes of war’; in fact, ofcourse, Trdat’s pre-Christian misdeeds 
are used as contrast to his piety after his conversion. Some histories were 
commissioned by catholicoi: Joseph I (441-52) commissioned that of 
Koriwn, Nersés III (640-61) that of John Mamikonean, while St. Gregory 
the Illuminator is traditionally but wrongly considered to have commis- 
sioned that of Zenob Glak. 
What was it that attracted the Armenian historians and their sponsors 
to historical writing? One of the principal factors was patriotism. “Though 
we are but a tiny plot of land,’ writes Moses of Khoren, ‘a people few in 
number, our borders narrow, a country weak and often subject to other 
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nations, still have there been many deeds of valour performed in this 
country of ours worthy of written record.’ In the case of writers like Thomas 
Artsruni, Stephen Orbélean, Moses of Katankatuq, John Mamikonean, 
etc., it was more a question of family or regional rather than national 
pride. There was usually also a clear didactive motive for the composition 
of Armenian histories. Eliseus states that he has written his history ‘not to 
satisfy the need of the soul for an abundance of terrestrial knowledge, but 
in order that one might meditate upon Divine Providence, which an- 
nounces the invisible by the visible’; he does not hesitate to point to the 
moral of the tale he tells: ‘as some good historians say, “Concord. is the 
mother of good and discord the progenitor of evil.” ? Lazarus of Pharp, 
who treats more objectively of those events related by Koriwn and Eliseus, 
is also. not without his moral purpose: ‘many brave men, hearing of the 
deeds of others who performed feats of valour before them, leave behind 
them a famous name for their own and their nation’s glory, while the 
indolent and cowardly, looking into themselves and hearing the reproaches 
of others, thus spurred on to seek virtue, may endeavour to improve their 
ways.’ Aristakés of Lastivert, writing of the collapse of Armenia before 
the Seljuq invasions, says that he has recorded what happened ‘in order 
that you might know that sin was responsible for all that happened to us 
and that, seeing them [the Seljuqs] among us, you might fear the coun- 
tenance of the Lord, prevent the infliction of punishment by confession 
and repentance, and thus oppose them.” As Eliseus wrote his prose epic ` 
on an historical theme to impress upon his fellows the need to unite 
behind Christ against the heathen Sassanians, so Aristakés composed his 
historical jeremiads that his people might do likewise in order to repel 
the Seljuqs; their work, therefore, like that of Lewond, has a political 
motive. Thomas Artsruni’s aims are open and unconcealed: ‘we shall,’ he 
says, ‘from the few brief remnants of memorials in previous historians, 
throw light upon the affairs and domains of the native lords of the Artsruni 
family, with names and places and dates, in order that their valour and 
virtue may be clear to all.’ Other Armenian historians are more concerned 
with history as a collection of pretty stories. ‘As the heavens are bright 
with stars and the earth with flowers,’ exclaims Moses of Kalankatuq, ‘so 


are the works of historians adorned by divers events . . .Oh, what wonder- 
ful stories are those which I have prepared to publish for the attention of 
the world far and near! The accounts of earlier ages . . . cannot compare!’ 


The majority of Armenian historians are aware that history should be 
objective and scientific, although, the tenor of many a book changing after 
the preface, their works do not always conform to their intentions. Most 
of them have a definite scheme in mind and pursue it more or less methodi- 
cally. Eliseus’ introduction, for example, systematically exposes the division 
of his work into seven chapters corresponding to the seven phases into 
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_ which he analyses the Armenian war of 451. John Catholicos has no doubts 
about how to write a history: ‘one must not restrict oneself to a narrative 
which would be a succession of truncated facts; one must compose a 
history which, based upon irrefutable data, shall be irreproachable both 
in subject-matter and style.’ One is frequently aware of a sense of the 
eternality of history and the realization that a historian forms a single link 
in an unending chain. Lazarus of Pharp considers his work a continuation 
of that of Agathangelos and Faustus, while John Mamikonean, whose own 
history was commissioned as a continuation of that attributed to Zenob 
Glak, beseeches future generations of monks to ‘add to this book that which 
was done in their own days in this house, for so we found it prescribed. by 
our predecessors’. Faustus mentions that certain events described in his 
book have been ‘written about by others’, but adds that he has neverthe- 
less included them for the sake of a proper sequence of events; ‘for part of 
our history concerns first things, and part latter things, and that which 
happened in between has been written by others; but in order that our 
history shall not resemble a broken bridge, we have indicated [these 
intermediate events], like as it were a brick placed into the construction of 
a wall for the sake of the completeness of the whole.’ ‘Thomas Artsruni says 
that previous writers composed their histories ‘in order that those who 
came after them might be encouraged to undertake the same studies and 
discovery of meanings [N.B.], that the more skilled and studious of men 
might pursue their researches with less labour’. 

The exact sources upon which the Armenian historians drew for the com- 
position of their works are for the most part unknown. Moses of Khoren, 
in his attack upon the ancient Armenians who, it seemed to him, were 
‘ignorant, unintelligent and barbarous’, will not accept as an excuse for 
the lack of histories the absence of an Armenian alphabet before the fifth 
century, stating that ‘there are Persian and Greek documents still extant in 
Armenia in numerous registers concerning the affairs of each village, each 
canton and even each house, and innumerable books of legends, above all 
those concerning the genealogy of our own nobility’. Moses’ own claim to 
have consulted the archives of Edessa must be treated with scepticism, but 
it is possible that there existed in Syriac information concerning Armenia 
now lost to us. Thomas Artsruni, while complaining of the difficulty of 
tracing the history of his family owing to the passage of time and the loss of 
archives in Armenia, mentions among his sources ‘ancient historical books 
and many historical narrative tales’, but he gives no names. John Catholi- 
cos mentions. ‘foreign chronologists who have related the history of our 
race with the greatest care’, but he, too, fails to be more specific. Stephen 
Orbélean, in an exposé of a method which could be that of a modern 
historian, quotes as his sources the ancient and modern histories of 
Armenia, church inscriptions, old archives, and the testimony of informed 
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persons, and promises to satisfy himself concerning their authenticity and 
to reject all nonsense. The Armenians drew by preference upon the scrip- 
tures and the works of Christian writers whom Thomas Artsruni calls 
‘studious and highly intelligent men, who were like nurses to those of us 
who follow them and who gave us wholesome and substantial nourishment 
and led the studious and God-fearing to mature wisdom.’ All the his- 
torians profess to treat their sources with circumspection. Lazarus of 
Pharp is confident that the ‘discriminating mind can distinguish between 
the words of learned men and the chatter of fools’. It is usually pagan 
authors who suffer the most abuse. Moses of Khoren, the Armenian 
Herodotus, considers it superfluous to repeat ‘the fables of profane authors’, 
although he makes an exception in the case of some events and personages 
referred to by the scriptures and concerning which he is willing to use 
‘heathen accounts, although from these we shall take only that which we 
think to be reliable’. Quellenkritik is not a modern phenomenon, and some 
writers manifest a great distrust of the sources, even the Armenian ones, at 
their disposal, especially where they do not accord with their own pre- 
conceptions, On occasions they may suspect that the text at their disposal 
has been tampered with in the past. Lazarus of Pharp, for example, 
referring to the presence of untoward things in the text of Faustus, con- 
siders them interpolations by ignorant and impudent Greeks and Syrians. 
Whereas Lazarus finds too much in his sources, Thomas does not find 
enough: he attributes the absence of any mention of an Artsruni hero from 
the account of the Armenian War of 451 to the malice of a certain Nes- 
torian who, ordered by prince Nershapuh Artsruni from his domains, 
spitefully removed the passages relating to the Artsrunis from Eliseus’ 
manuscript. Most writers pretend to be impervious to old tales and 
legends. ‘Mere stories’, says John Catholicos, ‘are too feeble to entertain 
the mind’; he will have nothing to do with ‘uncertain traditions culled 
from the mouths of old men’. 

The feeling that rhetoric is not desirable in a historical work is stronger 
in some writers than in others; few are free from occasional outbursts. 
Koriwn denies that he has had recourse to ‘deceptive eloquence’. Con- 
scious that a certain prince might be thought worthy of even greater 
praise than that which he has lavished upon him, Thomas seeks to be 
excused ‘since this is the time for history and not eulogy’; he leaves the 
latter to ‘more capable and intelligent men’. Style was nevertheless con- 
sidered to be of some importance, although not intended to interfere with 
historical fact. Lazarus of Pharp considered the writing of history a task 
in which ‘the aptness of words and arrangements made in accordance 
with the dictates of science are essential; one must not expand one’s account 
with things which did not occur merely for the sake of useless word- 
spinning, nor curtail one’s account of things which did occur for lack of 
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zeal; the whole must be presented judiciously and with moderation’. 
Unfortunately for historical accuracy, a purple passage from one author 
might be applied to different circumstances by another: Thomas Artsruni’s 
description of al-Mutawakkil, for example, is borrowed from Eliseus’ 
description of Yazdigird II. Perhaps the common Armenian method of 
clarifying the motives and attitudes of historical personages by means of 
invented letters is due more to reasons of style than to a desire to deceive 
by forgery. i 

Owing to the special nature of their religious convictions and national 
ambitions, the Armenians looked upon none of their neighbours with any 
marked degree of sympathy. After Armenia’s conversion to Christianity, 
Sasanid Persia became its arch-enemy, and the events of 628 and 637 
remain unlamented in Armenian sources. Peoples like the Khazars were 
considered beneath contempt as human beings—Moses of Kalankatuq 
refers to their ‘customary northern dull-witted stupidity’—although they 
had often to be reckoned with politically. The Byzantines, who were the 
object of admiration on the part of certain Armenian historians and to 
whom the country usually turned, with little success, in its hours of need, 
were, after the schism between the two churches at the beginning of the 
sixth century, like the Georgians, ‘cursed dyophysites’ and ‘heretical 
Chalcedonians’. One cannot say, however, that the Armenian writers, all 
men with a message, overflattered their own compatriots. After all, it was 
their sins which brought foreign invasion upon them. It was also realized 
by some—and the realization was expressed with a view to achieving 
Armenian unity—that the well-nigh perpetual internal turmoil in which 
first one Armenian faction and then the other prevailed could drive their 
neighbours to distraction: Sebéos, for example, puts part of the blame for 
the division of Armenia between Byzantium and Persia in 590 upon his 
fellow countrymen by the reproduction, or more likely the invention, of a 
a letter from Maurice to Chosroes in which the Armenians are called 
‘a devious and disobedient people who cause only trouble between 
[them]’. 

As one might expect, the Armenian historians had little good to say of 
the religion of Muhammad and their Arab conquerors, and their outlook 
was prejudiced often to the point of absurdity. The Arabs for them were 
‘sons of Belial’, ‘accursed Hagarites’ with ‘natural propensities towards 
evil-doing’. Moses of Kalankatug, who could phrase a nice insult, calls 
them ‘a foolish, infidel, self-indulgent race’. Armenian sources contain a- 
number of slanderous rumours concerning the character of the prophet; 
the same Moses, for example, accuses him of killing his teacher Bahira. 
It is clear that the Armenians’ knowledge of Islam, at the period with 
with which we are dealing, was exceedingly poor and unworthy of serious 
writers. Thomas Artsruni considers the Qur’ān the work of Salman 
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al-Farsi with insane interpolations by the illiterate Muhammad, while 
Vardan Areweltzi gives a quite fantastic account of the genesis of the 
Sérat al-baqara and a burlesque version and explanation of the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. One cannot expect the Armenians to have had any love for the 
invaders and overlords of their country, and there are many passages 
devoted to stories of atrocities and forced conversions to Islam. It is 
perhaps only fair to say that the Armenian writers were by no means 
always happy about the behaviour of their own princes and troops. The 
caliphs are rarely flattered. Hariin al-Rashid was a ‘greedy and avaricious 
man’ according to Lewond; according to Moses of Kalankatuq he “brought 
such excessive oppression upon Armenia that many cantons went over to 
the Greeks’, a tell-tale remark which shows that the Armenians preferred, 
in the normal course of events, Arab suzerainty to Greek absorption. 
There is sometimes agreement between Arab and Armenian sources con- 
cerning a caliph’s character. Al-Mansir is said by Lewond to have died 
‘exhausted by his love of silver, a defect common to all his race’, and 
Thomas Artsruni knows that the Arabs themselves called him Abwl- 
dawanig [Arm. Abdlang for *Abldang]. Lewond has some rare praise for his 
successor al-Mahdi, whom he calls ‘nobler and more virtuous than his 
father .. . He opened up the treasury kept by his father under lock and 
key, distributed gifts to the army, and abolished the tariffs on his frontiers 
in order to provide merchants with greater liberty and to benefit the 
poor... Although he increased the yoke of taxation, the country was 
relieved of its wretched situation by an increase in the production of silver, 
for many silver mines were opened up in Armenia in his day.’ According 
to their own account, taxation weighed heavily upon the Armenians. 
Harin al-Rashid’s governor Sulayman, ‘the wickedest and most deceitful 
of them all’, employed a Greek to collect double the normal amount of 
taxes from the Armenians. ‘He had’, says Lewond, ‘a leaden seal affixed 
to everyone’s neck as a receipt for many zuz, thus reducing the people to 
abject poverty. No one was master of his own possessions.’ But few can 
look with equanimity upon the tax-collector. 

Islam and the Arabs, then, are not treated with any objectivity and 
impartiality by the Armenian historians, and the pages devoted to them 
are, historiographically speaking, poor. It was clearly beyond the power 
of the Armenian priest-historians to view the growth of Islam without 
prejudice, or even panic. 

The Armenian historians were naturally preoccupied with events in 
their own country, and in this sphere they reveal themselves to be appre- 
ciative of many of the political, social, and economic factors governing its 
internal affairs. Relations between Church and State, King and barons, 
the rivalry between the various noble families and opposing political fac- 
tions, the economic effects of foreign invasions, the founding of social 
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institutions like schools and hospitals, all claim their attention. They 
rarely showed the breadth of vision more common in historians of great 
powers, but they were not blind to the importance of world events, and 
show that although it may prefer a more spacious plot, history, like 
philosophy, may still flourish in a tub. 


